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A bricf Note of three Italian Teachers of Offence. 


[Extracted from George Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence, printed about 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. ] 


HERE were three Italian teachers of offence in my time. 

The firft was Signior Rocco ;_ the fecond was Jeronimo, 
that was Signior Rocco his boy, that taught gentlemen in the 
Blacke-friers, as ufher for his maifter, inftead of aman. The 
third was Vincentio. This Signior Rocco came into England 
about fome thirtie yeares paft: he taught the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the court; he caufed fome of them to wear leaden 
foles in their fhoes, the better to bring them to nimbleneffe of 
feet in their fight. He difburfed a great fum of money for the 
leafe of a faire houfe in Warwick-lane, which he called his col- 
ledge, for he thought it great difgrace for him to keepea fences 
{choole, he being then thought to be the only famous maifter of 
the art of arms in the whole world. He caufed to be fairly 
drawne and fet round about his {choole all the noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s armes, that were his fchollers, and hanging right 
under their arines their rapiers, daggers, gloves of male, and 
gantlets. Alfo he had benches and ftooles, the roome being verie 
large, for gentlemen to fit round about his fchoole to behold his 
teaching. He taught none commonly under twentie, fortie, fifty, 
or an hundred pounds. 

And becaufe all things fhould be verie neceffary for the noble- 
men and gentlemen, he had in his fchoole a large {quare table, 
witha greene carpet, done round with a verie brode, rich fringe 
of gold, alwaiss ftanding upon it a verie faire flandifh covered 
with crimfon velvet, with inke, pens, pin-duft, and fealing waxe, 
and quiers of very excellent fine paper gilded, readie for the 
noblemen and gentlemen (upon occafion) to write their Jctters, 
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being then defirous to follow their fight, to fend their men to 
difpatch their bufineffe. And to know how the time paffed, he 
had in one corner of his fchoole a clocke, with a verie faire large 
diall ; he had within that fchoole a roome, the which was called 
his privie fchoole, with many weapons therein, where he did 
teach his fchollers his fecret fight, after he had perfeétly taught 
them their rules. He was very much beloved in the court. 

There was one Auften Bagger, a very tall gentleman of his 
hands, not ftanding much upon his fkill, but carrying the valiant 
hart of an Englifhman, upon a time being merrie amongft his 
friendss, faid he would go fight with Signior Rocco, prefently 
went to Signior Rocco his houfe in the Black-friers, and called 
to him inthis manner : “ Signior Rocco, thou that art thought 
to be the only cunning man in the world with thy weapon, thou 
that takeft upon thee to hit ani Englifhman with a thruft upon 
any button, thou that takeft upon thee to come over the feas, to 
teach the valiant noblemen and gentlemen of England to fight, 
thou cowardly fellow come out of thy houfe, if thou dare for 
thy life; Iam cometo fight with thee.” 

Signior Rocco, looking out at a window, perceiving him in 
the {treet to ftand readie with his fword and bucker, with his two 
hand {word drawne, with all {peed ran into the ftreet, and man- 
fully let flie at Auften Bagger, who moft bravely defended him- 
felfe, and prefently clofed with him, and ftroke off his heels, and 
cut him over the breech, and trode upon him, and mott grie- 
voufly hurt him under his feet; yet in the end Aufteen of his 
good nature gave him his life, and there left him. 

This was the firft and laft fight that ever Signior Rocco made, 
faving once at Queen Hith he drew his rapier upon a water- 
man, where he was feverely beaten with oares and_ ftretchers, 
but the oddes of their weapons were as great againit his rapier, 
as was his two hand {word againft Auften Bagger’s {word and 
buckler, therefore for that fray he was to be excufed. 





SKETCH ef LONDON FASHIONS for MAY. 





PROMENADE DRESSES. 

Plain round drefs of white muflin. A fcarf fhawl of lilac 

or other coloured mullin, tied down behind with a bow of 

ribbons, and trimmed at the end with broad black lace. A {mall 

bonnet of lilac muflin (worn with or without a veil) made 

deeper on one fide than on the other, and ornamented with a 

white feather. A locket watch fufpended by a gold chain fromm 
the neck. 

A train or ronnd drefs of white muflin, with a fhort drefs of 


black patent net worn over it, and trimmed all round with deep 
lace. 
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lace. A {mall round hat (worn with or without a veil) with a 
yellow feather in front. 

A drefs of white muflin, with very full fleeves of muflin and 
jace. A fhirt of cambric and lace in alternate ftripes. Spanifh 
cloak of worked muflin trimmed round with lace. Straw hat, 
turned up behind, trimmed with flowers, and tied under the chin. 


MORNING AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Short cloak of fine worked muflin, lined with pink, and 
trimmed with broad white lace. Bonnet of the fame, trimmed 
with finall puffings of muflin. 

A curricle drefs. A clofe bonnet made of green filk, and 
trimmed with black. A {pencer alfo of green filk, and trimmed 
with black lace. 

A full drefs of blue muflin, trimmed with white beads, full 
white fleeves. A twifted turban of white muflin, ornamented 
with beads, and with a filver {pray in front. 

A full drefs, the robe of brown muflin, trimmed all round 
with filver trimming, the fleeves of white muilin and lace, with 
very full epaulets of the fame as the drefs. A hat of brown 
muflin, trimmed with filver to correfpond with the drefs, and 
ornamented with feathers. 

The Dutch ftraw bonnet, bound with broad white ribbon, 
and turned up before and behind, and trimmed round the crown 
with puffings of white ribbon, muflin fearf fhawl. 

General Obfervations.—White veils and ftraws of all thapes 
are general. The prevailing colours are lilac, and blue, and 
yellow. Large hats give place to {mall round ones. Spanifh 
cloaks and {carfs of white or coloured muflin are at prefent 
much worn. Feathers continue to be adopted in full drefs, 





Letters written during an Excurfion through France to Geneva. 


LetTrer III. 
(Continued from Page 344.) 


OU afk me whether the poor are very numerous, and whe- 
ther their appearance indicates excefs of penury and dif- 
trefs ? Poverty, my good friend, is the prolific parent of an 
innumerable family: her fons and daughters are blown over 
the furface of the earth, like the down of a thiftle, and like it 
bear with them a feed which will take root on every {oil, and in 
itsturn will fruétify. Yes, yes, here are abundant poor, no 
doubt ; whether they bear a larger proportion in this country 
to its population than they do in our own, I know not; neither 
ain I able or defirous to eftimate the intenfity of their fufferings! 

Charité, Monfieur, sil vous plait, pour l’amour de Dicu!” 

9° 
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is uttered in a thoufand querulous tones as one travels from Ca. 

Jais to Paris: it is impoffible to change horfes without having 

your carriage befet by half a fcore fuppliant “ miferables,” 

and “ Jet no man fay (quoth Yorick) Let them go to the Devil! 

—’tis a cruel journey to fend them, and they have had fufferings 

enow without it.” 

In Paris, as in London, the maimed and the blind folicit your 
fous, and, to the great difgrace of the police of both places, 
are fuflered to-exhibit their mutilated members and offenfive 
fores, to the annoyance and diftrefs of every paffenger ; here 
are a great many national hofpitals for the unfortunate of every 
age and condition—for orphan infancy and the helplefs child. 
hood of old age; for the blind and the lame, and for thofe who 

Jabour as well under mental as corporeal incapacity. Les Hof. 

pices Nationaux have almoft all of them undergone a change of 
name: the following lift of thofe now fupported (which, how. 
ever, does not include thofe for the maintenance of decayed or 
wounded foldiers or feamen) I fhall tranfcribe from Le Manuel 
du Voyageur a Paris:—*‘ Hofpice de la Bourbe; du Gros 
Caillou; Grand Hofpice d’Humanité, ci-devant Hotel-Dieu; 
l’Hépital Général; des Incurables; de la Maternitcé, ou des 
Enfans-trouvés; du Nom de Jéfus; du Nord, ou St. Louis; 
des Petites Maifons; de la Pitié; des Quinze-Vingts; du 
Roiile; de Scipion; des Vieillards.”’ If one compares this 
lift. with that of the theatres, it will be found light in the ba- 
Jance: of thefe latter I have juft reckoned twenty-four! But 
when did you hear of a Frenchman’s having exhaufled his flock 
of good fpirits ? A {peétacle is meat and drink to him, and why 
do you with to deprive bim of it? I fhould like to be in the 
fouth of France during the vintage: how the hale youth and 
nimble-footed girls muft bound upon the plain at that joyous 
feafon, if they cannot keep themfelves quiet and within doors 
even in December! It was on Sunday-afternoon as we changed 
horfes at Breteuil, that ¢ knot of lads and lafles, all decked in 
clean Sunday-clothes, were romping on a green which rifes by 
the road-fide, as full of fport and fpirits as if it had been May! 
For feven or eight fucceffive hours had we been cramped to- 
gether in our voiture, and how it happened that we did not all 
get out and join this frolicful circle, 1 know not; I am fure we 
fhould have enjoyed it. Perhaps we had pre-determined to 
fleep at Beauvais, and pre-determinations are not to be argued 
againit. 

The police at Paris is faid to be remarkably good ; under the 
monarchy you know it was conduéted with aftonifhing aétivity 
and acutenefs; in one refpeét, however, its prefent fuperiority 
will be univerfally acknowledged. The flreets of Paris are, 
generally fpeaking, very narrow, and are moreover deititute ot 
that accommodatign which one would think fhould be even more 
ueceflary 
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neceflary here than in London where they are wider—ihe ac- 
commodation of a different pavement for foot-paffengers. It is 
a faét too well known to be difputed, that the coachman of a 
feigneur made no fcruple in driving the long axle of his car- 
riage againft any unfortunate pedeftrian who chanced to be in 
his way, and often-times in mere mifchtef woald rattle his 
wheels in among a crowd, and enjoy the confufion. Many and 
ferious accidents mufl necellarily have refulted from this fcan- 
dalous privilege, for fuch it really was, and in the conrfe of the 
year too many perfons were killed by the exerciie of it. This 
noble privilege of breaking other people’s bones is now abo- 
lithed: every horfe, in every carriage, whether it be a voiture, 
cabriolet, or fiacre, is. obliged to bave a {mail bell fufpended 
under his throat, to give timely warning of his approach: this 
republican regulation is doubtlefs attended with confiderable f{e- 
curity. 

As to highway-robberies one hears nothing about them; it is 
prefumptive, therefore, that they are not very frequently com- 
mitted. And yet the temptations muft be as itrong here as they 
ae in the environs of London, and, all other things equal, the 
chance of deteftion lels, for notes are unknown here, and cath 
cannot be {worn to. 

We have feen no paper-money fince we left England: an 
ahgnat is quite a curiofity—a Queen Anne’s farthing—but every 
role has its thern, you know, and here cafh is an incumbrance ! 
Silver appears to be more plentiful than gold, and a man who 
goesto a banker for fifty pounds has a fort of fhot-bag filled 
with coin, which he .will probably either give to a fervant to 
carry for him, or hire a vonure and drive home with it himfelf, 
The exchange is very much againift England—at Calais we loft 
nearly nine per cent. and here we lofe, I think, fomewhat more 
than eight and a quarter ; this is a ferious addition to the ex- 
pence of travelling. The only gold coin that we have feen are 
Lovis-d’ors, fome of which I underftand have been ftruck fince 
the revolution: the other current coins are douze-livre-pieces, 
fix-livre-pieces (both bearing the amp of Louis XVI.) trente- 
fous-pieces, fix-liards, quarter-liards, deux-liards, and centimes. 
Acentime is the hundredth part of a livre, which latter is no- 
minal: a livre (or franc) being ten-pence (Englith), a centime 
isconfequentiy the fifth part of a halfpenny. The currency of 
lich an infignificant coin is the moft indifputable evidence in 
the world that things are cheap in France: of what ufe would a 
centime be in England ?—what would 1% purchafe? Not thanks 
fom'a beggar ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Sketch of the Life of that celebrated Adventurer, Fohn Law, 
6 ker fubje& of this fketch was the author of the moft con. 


fiderable revolution that ever the finances of a nation ex. 
perienced :; France in one week appeared to enjoy incalculable 
millions, while in the following fhe was buried in bankruptcy. 

Law was the fon of an advocate at Edinburgh, and born in 
1688, In London, he became enamoured of the fifter of a lord. 
This lord, not approving of her marriage with an adventurer, 
challenged Law, and fell inthe duel. Law immediately efcaped 
into Holland, and was tried, conviéted, and outlawed in England. 
Perhaps it was in Holland he acquired that turn of mind which 
pleafes itfelf with immenfe calculations ; he became an adept 
in the my fteries of exchanges and re-exchanges. From thence 
he proceeded to Venice and other cities, ftudying the nature of 
their banks. In 1709, he was at Paris the fame fpeculative 
genius he had hitherto been. 

Atthe clofe of thereign of Louis XIV. the French finances 
were tn great diforder; and, having obtained an audience of 
that monarch, the bankrupt-king was much delighted by his pro- 
jects. Law offered to pay the national debt by eftablifhing a 
company whofe paper was to be received with all poflible con- 
fidence, and who were to make immenfe profits by their com- 
mercial tranfaétions. The minifter Defmarett, to get rid of Law, 
threatened him, by one of his emiffaries, with the Baftiie. Law 
quitted Paris, and was a wanderer through Italy. He addrefled 
himfelf to the king of Sardinia, who refufed our adventurer’s 
affifance, declaring, that he was not powerful enough to rum 
himfelt ! 

At the death of Louis XIV. the duke of Orleans was regent. 
Law ventured again to Paris, and found the regent more docile. 
The duke indeed was placed ina moft trying fituation ; the 
finances were all confufion, and no hope was offered by any one 
to fettle them. The duke lent his ear at firft reluciantly to Law, 
convinced what confequences muft follow fuch ideal wealth as 
that in which our adventurer dealt. In defpair, the numerical- 
quack was called in to relieve, by his powerful remedy, the dif- 
order which no one wouid attempt to cure. 

Law commenced with a moft brilliant perfpeétive. He effa- 
blifhed his bank, was chofen dire&tor of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, and foon gave his {cheme that vital credit which produced 
real fpecie ; for, in that diftra€ted time, every one buried or 
otherwife concealed his valuables ; but, when the illufion of 
Law began to operate, every coffer was opened, while the pro- 
prietors of eftates preferred his paper to the poffeflion of their 
lands. All Europe feemed delighted ; Law acquired millions in 

a morning, and even the regent himfelf was duped, and felicitated 
himfelf on his poffeffion of fo great an aichymift. . 


9 Law 
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Law was honoured with nobility, and created count of Tan- 
kerville ; as for marquifates, he purchafed them at his will. 
Edinbargh, his native city, humbly prefented him with her free- 
dom, in which appear thefe remarkable exprefhions : “* The cor- 
poration of Edinburgh prefents its treedom to John Law, count 
of Tankerville, &c. &c. &c. a moft accomplifhed gentleman ; 
the firft of all bankers in Europe; the fortunate inventor of 
fources of commerce in all parts of the remote world ; and who 
has fo well deferved of his nation.”” From a Scotchman (fays 
Voltaire) he became, by naturalization, a Frenchman; froma 
Proteftant, a Catholic; from an adventurer, a prince ; and from 
abanker, a minifter of flate. 

While Law was undergoing thefe metamorphofes himfelf, he 
was performing the fame droll exhibition in all kinds of indivi- 
duals. Fortunes were made ina month, and ftock-jobbing was 
{een even in the narroweft alleys at Paris. 

Singular anecdotes are recorded of thofe days: A coachman 
gave warning to his matter, who begged, at leaft that he would 
provide him with another as good as himfelf. Whip replied : 
“ [have hired two this morning ; take your choice, and I will 
have the other.” ' 

A footman alfo fet up his chariot, but going to it, he got up 
behind, till he was reminded by his own fervant of his miftake. 

An old beggar, who had a remarkable hunch on his back, 

haunted the Rue Quincampoix, which was the crowded refort of 
all tock jobbers ; he acquired a good fortune by lending it out 
for five minutes as a defk ! 
_ Law himfelf was adored ; the proudeft courtiers were humble 
reptiles before this mighty man ; dukes and ducheffes patiently 
waited in his antiechamber; and Mrs. Law, a haughty beauty, 
when a duchefs was announced, exclaimed,—** Still more 
ducheffes! there is no animal fo tirefome as a duchefs !”’ 

When the young king was at play, and the ftakes were too 
high even for his majelly, he refufed to cover them all; young 
Law (the fon of our adventurer) cried out, “ If his majefly 
will not cover, I will.”’ The king’s governor frowned on the 
boy of millions, who perceiving his error, threw himfelf at the 
king’s feet. 

The infatuation ran through all claffes, and even the French 
Academy folicited for the honour of Law becoming their aflo- 
ciate, the only calculator they ever admitted into their body. 

But at length the evil hour looked dark and darker; the im- 
menfe machine became fo complicated, that even the head of 
Law began to turn with its rapid revolutions. In 1719, he created 
credit, but in May, 1720, uncounted millions difappeared in air. 
Nothing was feen but paper and bankruptcy every where. Law 
was confidered as the fole origin of the public misfortune: no 
one taxed his own credulity. They broke his carriiges, de- 
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ftroyed his houfes, and fought the arithmetician to tear hith to 
pieces. He efcaped from Paris in difguife, and long wandered 
in Europe incognito. After fome years he found a hiding place 
‘in Venice, where he lived poor, obfcure, yet fill calculating. 
Montefquieu, who faw him there, fays, * He is ftill the fame 
man; his mind ever bufied in financial {chemes ; his head is 
full of figures, of agios, and of banks. His fortune 1s very 
{mall, yet he loves to game high.” 

Indeed of all his more than princely revenues, he only faved, 
as a wreck, a large white diamond, which, when he had no 
money, he ufed to pawn. 

Voltaire faw his widow at Bruffels. She was then as humi-. 
liated, as miferable, and as obfcure, as fhe was triumphant and 
haughty at Paris. Such revolutions are not the leait ufetul 
objeis in hiftory. WGi3 





The FOLLY of WISE MEN. 
AN Essay. 
[By Henry Fistpine, Efg.—Not in his Works.] 


HERE are a kind of filly fellows, whom I do not re. 
member to have feen fully animadverted upon by any 
author, ancient or modern. Many have indeed given us fhrewd 
hints concerning them, have attacked them as it were obliquely 
and in the dark; but none have ever fairly declared war againft 
them, and have dared to oppofe them in open field; the true 
reafon of which feems to be, that the world in general will be 
almoft fure to be of their fide, and to maintain their caufe. 

Not to keep my reader in too long {ufpence, the filly fellows 
I here mean, are thofe to whom the common voice gives the 
appellation of w/e men. A people whom, however they may 
be fortified and fecured, it is abfolutely neceffary to encounter 
aad utterly to abolifh, before it will be poflible to introduce any 
true notions of goodnefs, virtue, or indeed of common fenfe 
among mankind; for to all thefe the faid wife men are profefled 
enemies, and all fuch notions they will be fure to laugh, or 
rather fhake out ot the world, by that dangerous fhaking of 
their heads, with which they are ufually fo certain of triumphing 
over their adverfaries. 

It is fearce, I think, neceflary to premife, that by wife men 
here, Ido not underftand perfons endowed with that wifdom of 
which Solomon was poffeffed, which he tells us is more eligible 
than gold; to which he advifes us to open our ears, and to 
incline our hearts; which David tells us, cometh out of the 
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mouth of the righteous, and which Solomon fays, is defpifed by 

fools. 

Neither do I mean that wifdom here, which was the deity of 
the ancient philofophers, which Seneca fays, is fuperior to all 
the efforts of fortune, and which, according to Horace, makes a 
man a king of kings, and places him next in rank to Jupiter 
himfelf. 

By wifdom here, I mean that wifdom of this world, which 
St. Paul exprefsly tells us is folly; that wifdom of the wife, 
which, as we read both in Ifaiah and in the Corinthians, is 
threatened with deftru€tion: laftly, I here intend that wifdom, 
in the abundance of which, as the preacher tells us, there is 
much of grief; which, if truce, would be alone fufficient to evincé 
the extreme folly of thofe who covet and purfue fuch wifdom. 

But though the fcriptures in the places above cited, and in 
many others, do very feverely treat this charafer of worldly of 
mock wifdom, they have not, I think, very fully defcribed it, 
unlefs perhaps Solomon hath done this ironically under the 
name of folly. An opinion to which I am much inclined; 
and indeed what is faid in the tenth chapter of Ecclefiaftes, of 
the great exaltation of a fool, muft be underftood of a fool in 
repute, and fuch is the wife man here pointed at. 

In the fame manner, the beft writers among the heathens, 
have obfcurely and ironically charatterifed this wifdom. 
“ What is a covetous man?” fays Horace, “ he is both a fool 
and a madman.” Now avarice is the very higheft perfeétion, 
and as it were the quinteflence of this kind of wifdom. Again, 
fays the fame Horace.—‘‘ Choofe any man you pleafe out of 
the crowd ; he is either oppreffed with avarice or miferable am- 
bition.”’—Here you have the two great charateriftics of this 
wifdom, avarice and ambition, in one verfe, which, the poet tells 
us, were the purfuit of all the wife men in Rome, as indeed they 
have been in all other countries. 

And with this opinion the judgment of the world has fo 
abfolutely coincided, that I am extremely doubtful, whether by 
a wife man is generally meant any other than a man, who is 
purfuing the dire&t road to power or wealth, however dirty or 
thorny it may be. A wife man, in fhort, in the common efti- 
mation, is he who becomes great or rich; nor are all the labours 
he undergoes, or all the frauds and villanies which he commits, 
ever taken into the account, or in the leaft confidered as any 
obje€tions to his wifdom. 

But however wife a man may be who outwits and over- 
teaches others, he feems not much to deferve that name, wha 
outwits and over-reaches himfelf; and this, I am atraid, is 
always the cafe with the moft abfolute flaves of either of thefe 
pafons, that is to fay, with the wifeft of men. 
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It is certain that a man may (though perhaps with greater 
difficulty) impofe on himfelf as well as on others; for it has been 
afferted, and I doubt not truly, that an habitual liar will come 
in time to believe his own lies. In the fame manner may a 
man make a fool of himfelf, and this.is perhaps the higheft de 
gree of worldly cunning. ‘Thus very artful children do fome. 
times outwit thofe who have the care of them, and by fuch 
means fall into all kinds of mifchief; on which occafions, I 
think none will difpute but that the little wretches have like. 
wife been too hard for themfelves. 

Divines, purfuing I fuppofe the opinions above cited from 
Solomon and St. Pau], have taken great pains to prove that the 
man who facrifices his hopes in another world to any acquifi. 
tions in this, however wife he may call himfelf, or may be 
called by others, is in reality avery filly fellow. Thefe have 
endeavoured to fhew us, that a rafcal gibbeted up as it were to 
the mount of ambition, or a wretch wallowing in the mire of 
avarice, 1s in truth a fool, and will be convinced of his folly 
when it is too late. 

But if there be any perfons who, in oppofition to all the 
arguments which have been urged to fupport this doétrine, fill 
guide their opinion by the old proverb of a bird in hand, &c. 
and conclude that thofe are wifeft who make fure of the prefent 
world, yet ali muft, I think, contfefls that he is a fool who gives 
up both; who without any profpeét or hopes of a future re. 
ward, takes care to be at prefent as miferable as he pofhbly 
can. 

Now that this is the cafe with the flaves of ambition and ava- 
rice, is fo very manifefl, that it forms an affront to the human 
underftanding to endeavour to prove it. ‘Take a piéture in m- 
niature of the former, from the ingenious Dr. South. “* The 
ambitious perfon, (fays he,) muft rife early and fit late, and 
muft purfuc his defign with a conitant indefatigable attendance; 
he mult be infinitely patient and fervile, and obnoxious to all 
thofe perfons whom he expeéts to rife by ; he muft endure and 
digeft all forts of affronts; adore the foot that kicks him, and 
kifs the hand that flrikes him.” 

Of the latter, you have as lively a defcription in the excellent 
Dr. Barrow. “* Other vicious inclinations combat reafon, and 
often baffle it; but feldom fo vanquifh it, as that a man does ap- 
prove or applaud himfel 


f in his mifcarriage: but the covetous 
humour feizes on our reafon itfelf, and feateth itfelf therein; 
inducing it to favour and countenance what is doue amifs. 
The voluptuous man is fwayed by the violence of his appetite, 
but the covetous is feduced by the dictates of his judgment: he 
therefore ferapes and hoards and lets go nothing, becaufe he 
efigems wealth the beft thing in the world, and then judges him- 
{elf molt wife when he is moft bafe. Labour not to be rich, 
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ceafe from thine own wifdom, faith Solomon; intimating the 
judgment fuch perfons are wont to make of their riches; 
whence of all difpofitions oppofite to piety, this is the moft 
pernicious. 

With examples of the mifery, the folly, and indeed the abfur- 
dity of thefe purfuits, hiftory fo abounds, that as there is per- 
haps no more profitable, fo there feems to be no more appofite 
ufe of that fludy, than to'learn a juft contempt of ambition and 
avarice. Hiftory may make a half-witted fellow a politician, 
and may point out to to him the means of acquiring power or 
wealth; but it bids fatr to raife the man of folid fenfe into a 
true philofopher, and to teach him the contempt of both. 

Crefus, king of Lydia, having received a favour from Alc- 
mon, the Athenian, gave him as much gold as he could carry. 
Alemzon not contented with loading his pockets, which were 
forthe purpofe made immenfely large, and filling a vaft pair of 
boots with gold, tied feveral ingots of gold to his hair, and cram- 
med his mouth with the fame metal. In this condition when 
Crefus faw him coming out of thetreafury, Herodotus, tells us, 
he burft into a mof{t immoderate fit of laughter, at the extreme 
avarice of the man. 

In folemn truth, there is nothing more ridiculous than the 
labours either of avarice or ambition; and for this reafou efpe- 
cially that thofe who undergo them, undergo them to no purpole. 
No fable was ever fo finely conceived as that of Tantalus, to 
reprefent the {tate of a mifer; who, as Biron finely faid, “ fur- 
veys the heaps of another man, as if they were his own, and his 
own as if they were another man’s, being indeed not in poffefhion 
of his wealth, but poffeffed by it.” 

And what is the cafe of the ambitious man, when he has gained 
the power he aimed at ? Can he call it his own, or enfure him- 
felf the enjoyment of it? Notwithftanding ail the flavery, and 
unwearied diligence with which he muff court the fupporters of 
his power, how liable are they every hour to flide from him ? 
What a bargain did that wretch make who purchafed the Roman 
empire, and was butchered at the end of two months, by thole 
military auétioneers that fold it him? And yet we read of one 
in the hiftory of Spain, who would have been contented with a 
fhorter term in his royaleftate. ‘‘ In the diffentions among the 
Moors, in the kingdom of Cordova, when about a dozen fuc- 
ceflive kings had been put to the fword, a youth of a royal 
family (fays Mariana), aflifled by a company of wild young fe!- 
lows, entered the palace, and defired the foldiers to proclaim hiin 


king. They reprefented to him the difloyalty of the citizens, 
and advifed him to take warning by fo many who had already 
perifhed. He wifely anfwered, “ Call me but king to-day, and 


5 , * . , ; od ' ‘ ° ’ 

kill aie to-morrow.” Such,” fays my author, °** is the inor- 
> : 2 ’ 
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dinate defire of reigning ; and fuch, I add, is the inordinate fully 
of ambition.” 

And yet thefe two are the great bufinefs which the world ef. 
pouses ; tothe purfuit of which it afligns the appellation of wif. 
dom; and to which, if we will attain that honour, we muf 
facrifice all the real enjoyments of lite. 

But in plaintruth, if it was ascertain that there is no other 
world, as I take it to be certain that there is, he would be the wi. 
feft man who made the moft of the comforts of this; while the 
wretch who {pends his days in caresand mifery, that he may die 
greater or richer than other men, is the fillieft fellow in the 
univerfe. 








Defcription of the Lord of Mifrule, the King of Chriftmas, 
the Feftival of Fools, and the Boy Bi/hop. 


[From Strutt’s Sports and Paftimes of the People of England. ] 


T is faid of the Englifh, that formerly they were remarkable 
for the manner in which they celebrated the feftival of Chrif- 
mas ; at which feafon they admitted variety of [ports and paf- 
times not known, or little praétifed in other countries. The 
mock prince, or lord of mifrule, whofe reign extended through 
the greater part of the holy-days, is particularly remarked by 
foreign writers, who confider him as a perfonage rarely to be met 
with out of England; and,two orthree centuries back, perhaps, 
this obfervation might be confiftent with the truth ; but I truf 
we fhall upon due examination be ready to conclude, that an- 
ciently this frolicfome monarch was well known upon the con- 
tinent, where he probably received his firft honours. 

In this kingdom his powers and his dignities fuffered no dimi- 
nution, but, on the contrary, were eftablifhed by royal authority, 
and continued after they had ceafed to exit elfewhere. But 
even with us his government has been extinét for many years, 
and his name and his officers are nearly forgotten. No doubt, 
in many initances, the privileges allowed to this merry defpot 
were abufed, and not unfrequently produftive of immorality ; 
the inftitution itfelf, even if we view it in its moft favourable 
light, is puerile and ridiculous, adapted to the ages of ignorance, 
when more rational amufements were not known, or at leaft not 
fafhionable. 

“ Atthe feaft of Chrifimas,” fays Stowe, “ inthe king’s 
court wherever he chanced to refide, there was appointed a /o7 
of mifrule, or mafter of merry difports ; the fame merry fellow 
made his appearance at the houfe of every nobleman and perfon 
of dillinétion, and among the reft, the lord mayor of —— 
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and fheriffls had feverally of them their lord of mifrule, ever 
contending, without quarrel or offence, who fhould make the 
rareft paftimes to delight the beholders: this pageant potentate 
began his rule at All-hallow eve, and continued the fame till the 
morrow after the Feaft of the Purification; in which fpace 
there were fine and fubtle difguilings, mafks, and mumme- 
ries. ; 
This mafter of merry difports was not confined to the court, 
nor to the houfes of the opulent, he was alfo elected in various 
parifhes, where, indeed, his reign feems to have been of 
hhorter date. A writer who lived at the clofe of the fixteenth 
century, places this whimfical perfonage, with his followers, in 
avery degrading point of view. I fhall give the paflage in the 
author’s own words, and leave the reader to comment upon them. 
" Firft of all, the wilde heades of the parifh, flocking togither, 
chufe them a graund captaine of mifchiefe, whom they innoble 
with the title of dord of mtfrule; and him they crowne with 
great folemnity, and adopt for their king. This 4ing anoynted 
choofeth forth twentie, fourty, threefcore, or an hundred luttie 
guttes, like to himfelf, to waite upon his lordly majefly, and to 
guard his noble perfon. ‘Ihen every one of thefe men ,he in- 
veteth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or fome other light 
wanton colour, and, as though they were not gawdy ynough, 
they bedecke themfelves with f{carffes, ribbons, and laces, hanged 
al over with gold ringes, precious ftones, and other jewels. 
This done, they tie about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, 
with rich handkerchiefes in their handes, and fometimes laid 
arofle over their fhoulders and neckes, borrowed, for the moft 
pat, of their pretie mopfies and loving Beffies. Thus all 
thinges fet in order, then have they their hobby horfes, their 
dragons, and other antiques, together with their baudie pipers, 
and thundring drummers, to {trike up the devil’s daunce with all. 
Then march this heathen company towards the church, their 
pypers pyping, their drummers thundring, their ftumpes daun- 
cing, their belles jyngling, their handkerchiefes fluttering aboute 
their heads like madde men, their hebbie horfes and other monfters 
kirmifhing amongft the throng: and in this forte they go to the 
church, though the minifter be at prayer, or preaching, dauncing 
and finging like devils incarnate with fuch a confufed noife that 
no man can hear his own voyce. Then the foolifh people they 
looke, they ftare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon the 
forms and pewes to fee thefe goodly pageants folemnized. Then 
after this aboute the church they goe againe and againe, and fo 
fourthe into the church yard, where they have commonly their 
fommer-halls, their bowers, arbours, and banquetting houfes, 
fet up, wherein they feaft, banquet, and davnce all that day, and 
paradventure all that night too: and thus thefe terreftial furies 
lpend the fabbath-day. Then, for the further innobling of this 
honourable 
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honourable /ardane, lord I fhould fay, they have certaine Papers 

wherein is painted ‘fom e babelerie | childifh, trifling ] or other of 
imagerie work, and thefe they call my lord of milrule’s badges 
of cognizances. Thefe they give to every one that will give 
them money to maintain them in this their heathenifh devilrie — 
and who will not fhew h rep buxome to them and give them 
money, they fhall be mocked and flouted fhamefully ; yea, and 
many times carried upon a pals , and dived over heade and 
eares in water, or otherwife moft horribly abufed. And fo bef. 
foited are fome, that they not only give them moncy, but weare 
their badges or cognizances in their hats or ceppesopenly. Ano. 
ther forte of fantaflicall fooles bring to thefe helhounds, the lord 
of mifrule and his accomplices, fome bread, fome good ale, fome 
new cheefe, fome old cheefe, fome cuflardes, fome cracknels, 
fome cakes, fome flauns, fome tartes, fome creame, fome meat, 
fome one thing, and fome ancther.”’ 

The fociety belonging to Lincoln’s Inn had anciently an officer 
chofen at’ this feafon, who was honoured with the title of ding 
of Chrijflmas-day, becaufe he prefided in the hal] upon that day. 
This temporary potentate had a marfhal and a Reward to attend 
upon him. The marfhal, in the abfence of the monarch, was 
permitted to affume his flate, and upon New Year’s day he fat as 
king in the hall when the mafer of the revels, during tie time 
of dining, fupplied the marthal’s place. Upon Childermas-day 
they had another officer, denominated the 4:ng of the cochneys, 
who allo prefided on the day of his appointment, and had his 
inferior officers to wait upon him. 

Selden afferts, and in my opinion with great juftice, that all 
thefe whimfical tranfpofitions of dignity are derived from the 
ancient faturnalia, or feafls of Saturn, when the mafters waited 
upon their fervants, who wer 2 honed with mock titles, and 
permitted to aflume the flate pe deportment of their lords. 
Thefe fooleries were exceedingly popular, and continued to be 
practifed long after the eftablifhment of Chriftianity , in defiance 
of the threate nings and remonftrances of the clergy, who, find- 
ing it impoflible to divert the-ftream of vulgar prejudice, per- 
mitted them to be exercifed, but changed the primitive objeé of 
devotion: fo that the fame unhallowed orgies, which had dif- 
graced the worlhip of a heathen deity, were dedicated, as it was 
called, to the fervice of the true God, and fanétioned by the 
appellation of a Chriftian inflitution. From this polluted ftock 
branched out variety of unfe eck and immoral fports; but 
none of them more daringly in ious, and outrageous to com- 

mon fenfe, than the fejlival of fi rol i n which the molt facred 
rites and ceremonies of the church were turned into ridicule, 
vated in the abominable 
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profanations. The following outlines of this abfurd diverfion 
will no doubt be thought fuflicient, 
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In each of the cathedral churches there was a 4z/hop, or an 
archbifhop of fools, ele&ted ; and in the churches immediately 
dependent upon the papal fec, a pope of fools, The mock 
pontifis had ufually a proper fuit of ecclefiaftics who attended 
upon them, and aflifled at the divine fervice, moft of them attired 
in ridiculous dreffes, refembling pantomimical players and buf. 
foons; they were accompanied by large crowds of the laity, 
fome being difguifed with mafks of a monftrous fafhion, and 
others having their faces fmutted; in one inftance to frighten 
the beholders, and in the other to excite their laughter: and 
fone, again, afluming the habits of females, pra€tifed all the 
wanton airs of the loofeft and moft abandoned of the fex. 
During the divine fervice this motley crowd were not contented 
with finging of indecent fongs in the choir, but fome of them 
eat, and drank, and played at dice, upon the altar, by the fide of 
the priet who celebrated the mafs, After the fervice they put 
filth into the cenfers, andran about the church, leaping, dancing, 
laughing, fingine, breaking obfcene jefts, and expofing them- 
felves in the moft unfeemly attitudes with fhamelefs impudence. 
Another part of thefe ridiculous ceremonies was to fhave the 
precentor of fools upon a ftage ereéted before the church, in 
the prefence of the populace; and, during the operation, he 
amufed them with lewd and vulgar difcourfes, accompanied by 
ations equally reprehenfible. The 47/hop, or the pope of fools, 
performed divine fervice habited in the pontifical garments, anc 
gave his benediétion to the people before they quitted the 
church. He was afterward feated in an open carriage, and 
drawn about to the different parts of the town, attended by a 
large train of ecclefiaftics and laymen promifcuoufly mingled 
together ; and many of the moft profligate of the latter alfumed 
clerical habits, in order to give their impious fooleries the greater 
et ; they had alfo with them carts filled with ordure, which 
they threw occafionally upon the populace affembled to fee the 
proceffion. Thefe fpeftacles were always exhibited at Chrifl- 
mas-time, or near to it, but not confined to one particular day. 
When the ceremony took place upon St. Stephen’s-day, they 
fing, as part of the mafs, a burlef{que compolition, called The 
Profe of the Afs, or The Fool’s Profe. It was pertormed by a 
double choir, and at intervals, in place of a burden, they imitated 
the braying of an afs. Upon the feftival of St. John the Evan. 
gelift they had another arrangement of ludicrous fentences, de- 
nominated The Profe of the Ox, equally reprehenfible. 
Grotef{que ceremonies, fomething fimilar to thofe above mens 
tioned, certainly took place in England; but probably they 
were not carricd to that extent of impiety, nor fo grofsly offen- 
fveto decency. We hada ding of the fools, but his office 
was fuppreifed at an carly period, and not, that I remember, re- 
vived in the fucceeding times. ‘The election and the inveiin 
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of the doy-bz/hop was certainly derived from the Sefival of 
fools. In all the collegiate churches, at the feaft of St. Nicho. 
Jas, or of the Holy Innocents, and frequently at both, it was 
cuftomary for one of the children of the choir, completely ap. 
parelled in the epifcopal veftments, with a mitre and crofier, to 
bear the title and ftate of a bifhop. He exaéted a ceremonial 
obedience from his fellows, who, being dreffed like priefts, took 
poffeffion of the church, and performed all the ceremonies and 
offices which might have been celebrated by a bifhop and his 
prebendaries. Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, who, though he was 
* a wife and good man,” countenanced this idle farce; and, in 
the ftatutes for his fchool at St. Paul’s, exprefsly orders that the 
fcholars ‘‘ fhall every Childermas, that 7s, Innocents.day, come 
to Paule’s churche, and hear the chz/de by/hop’s fermon and after 
be at hygh maffe, and each of them offer a penny to the childe 
byfhop; and with them the maifters and furveyors of the 
{chole.” 

After having performed the divine fervice, the bifhop and his 
affociates went about to different parts-of the town, and vifited 
the religious houfes, colleéting money. ‘Thefe ceremonies and 
proceflions were formally abrogated by proclamation from the 
king and council, in the thirty-third year of Henry the Eighth; 
the concluding claufe of the ordinance runs thus: “ Whereas 
heretofore dyvers and many fuperftiticus and chyldy fh obfer- 
vances have been uled, and yet to this day are obferved and 
kept in many and fundry places of this realm upon St. Nicholas, 
St. Catherines, St. Clements, and Holy Innocents, and fuch 
like holy-daies; children be ftrangelic decked and apparayled 
to counterfeit priefts, bifhops, and women, and fo ledde with 
fongs and dances from houfe to houfe, bleffling the people, and 
gathering of money ; and boyes to finge maffe, and preache in 
the pulpits, with fuch other unfittinge and inconvenient ufages, 
which tend rather to deryfyon than enie true glorie to God, or 
honour of his fayntes.”” This idle pageantry was revived by 
his daughter Mary; and in the fecond year of her reign an edié 
was iflued from the bifhop of London to all the clergy of his 
diocefe, to have a boy-bifhop in proceflion. ‘The year follow- 
ing, “ the childe bifhop, of Paules church, with his company,” 
were admitted into the queen’s privy chamber, where he fang 
before her on St. Nicholas-day and upon Holy Innocents-day. 
Again the next year, fays Strype, ‘ On Saint Nicholas-even, 
Saint Nicholas, that is, a boy habited like a bifhop ia poatif- 
ealibus went abroad in moft parts of London, finging after the 
old fafhion ; and was received with many ignorant but well- 
difpofed people into their houfes, and had as much good cheer 
as ever. was wont to be had before. After the death of Mary 
this filly mummery was totally difcontinucd. 
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NON-DESCRIPT BIRDS from BOTANY BAY. 


«Ro non-defcript birds have been lately brought home from 
Botany Bay, by the thip Buffalo, which are to be fent to 
the feat of the Earl of Exeter. A cage has been purpofely 
made for bringing them on fhore, and another for conveying 
them to his lordfhip. They rife in height feven feet from tic 
toe to the point of the beak, and their form refembles that of an 
oftrich, with greyifh-brown plumage, confifting of two feathers 
on one quill. They are extremely docile, and are with difficulty 
enraged; when they are in anger, they fhew it by no other me. 
thed than by kicking withthe greateft violence. The neck is 
like that of a fwan, and the head and beak greatly refemble 
thofe of a goofe, ‘heir legs are long, thick, and feathered, and 
when they fland ereét, they are in form and attitude nearly per- 
pendicular. 





REMARKS on the BUSTARD: 


HIS very fingular animal is one of the largeft of our native 

land-birds: it has been known to weigh 30lbs. and to mez- 
fure four feet in length. It was formerly very nunterous on Sa- 
lifbury Plain, and fome of the old leafes of farms theteon con- 
ain a claufe,that the tenant fhall provide the landlord with a 
butard annually. The murdering tribe of the fportfman, and 
the pilfering hand of the fhepherd, have, however, nearly ex- 
trmigated the fpecies. An infignificant and tiny partridge is 
protected by the laws of the land, whilft this Jarge and nobie 
bird is allowed to be facrificed by any ignorant clown who has 
cunning enough to furprife him. For, happily, mature has 
aught him to fhun the watks of man, asthe moft wanton, } grant 
inthe creation. Mr. Gilpin, fpeaking of the buflard, fays, 
“his own vigilance is a better fecurity to him than an aé of 
parliament; as he is fo noble a prize; the fleth fo delicate, and the 
quantity of it fo large, he ts of courfe frequently the objeci of 
the fowler’s flratagem.” Mr. Gilpin particularizes fome of 
thefe, and places implicit confidence in the common, but erro- 
neous opinion, that the buftard may often be caught with grey- 
hounds before he can rife from the greyhound, as he perfarms 
the ceremony with great difficulty. Inthe fummer of 1800, a 
gentleman faw two on Salifbury Plain, near the village ot ‘Tilf- 
head; and amufed himfelf for ten minutes by looking at and 
txamining them, through a telefcope. He approached them 
within etghty yards, when they fprang immediately from the 
ground. 


Vol. 39. st Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by John Whittle, of Upway,.to Juventus’s Rebus, inferted March:;, 


a gallant GRAVES I have difclos’d, 
‘Vhat isthe hero you propos’d, | 


(<r We have received the like anfwer from T. S. of Topfham; William 
Strong, R. Sowdon, J. Squance, and H. Humphreys,of Exeter; W.Mann, 
S. Perkins, and W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; G. Coulman, of Broad. 
hempfton ; Juvenis, of Dorchefter; and Reclufe, of Awlifcombe. 





Anfwer, by R. Mafett, of Saltafh, to Philo’s Charade, inferted March 15, 
5 ERRING is the fils you mean, 


Asin your charade’s plainly feen. 


*,* We have received the like anf{wer from Juvenis, and W. England, of 
Dorchefter; J]. Whittle, of Upway; J. Lewis, and T. Adey,of Poole; T. S, 
of Toptham; E. Moon, W. Strong, H. Humphreys, R. Sowdon, and John 
Squance, of Exeter; J. Sweetman, near Lyme; G. England, of Lyme; 
J. Ninnis, of St. Agnes; G. Coulman, qf Broadhempfton; S. Perkins, and 
W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; and Reclufe, of Awlifcombe. 





ee 





Anfwer, by T. Adey, of Poole, to C. Mackey’s Rebus, inferted March 22, 


N your rebusI plainly fee, 
TURBO!, a fith of celebrity. 


+t+ We have received the like anfwer from W. Sweetman, near Lyme; 
]. Lewis, of Poole; E. Moon, W. Strong, J. Squance, and H. Humphreys, 
of Exeter; J. Ninnis, of St. Agnes; G. Coulman, of Broadhempft.n; and 
Juvenis, of Dorchefter. 





A CHARADE, by 7. Ninnis, of St. Aufell. 


OUR-SEVENTHS of abook which much learning contaias, 
And all who wouldknow it muft ftrive and take pains; 
To which if you add juft a weight, and no more, 
A fmal! Brith town with great cafe you'll explore. 


enti 





A CHARADE, by W. Mann, of Afhburton. 


HAL fapient youths! attend my humble lore, 
And for my firft a vowel call to mind ; 
Then for my next that ufeful grain explore, 

Which is the chief fubfiftence of mankind : 
My whole’s the fource whence Albion’s glories (pring, 
Which guards our land, religion, laws, and king. 











A REBUS, by S. Murch, of Exeter. 





i, Woot you firk muft afcertain; 
L% The fon of Shiza now explain; 
What we profels ourfelves to be; 
Next him who reigns eternally; 
A liquor, Sirs, I make no doubr, 
Will point the final letter our: 
The initials, all together, Sir, 
Will name a bird, or cl{el cir. 


9 POETRY. 
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For the Weckly Entertainer. 
The HERMIT. 


ICK of the world’s delufive joys, 
iW) Itscares, allurements, anditsnoife, 

I love thts dark retreat; 
This grotto by the mountain’s fide, 
Uncon{cious of the empty pride, 

And follies of the great. 


The wild fruit on the woodland hill, 
The waters of the wandesing rill, 
Are luxuries to me; 
The concerts of the feathes’d choir 
My penlive: heart with peace in{pire, 
And bleft felicity. 


Sweet Philomel! at evening’s clofe, 
Lujls all my forrows to repofe 

Till morning’s bluihing hours; 
When the young wood-dove’s plain- 

tive ftrain 

Recalls me from my fleep again, 

My bed of fragrant flow’rs. 
The fawns that o’er the hillocksbound 
Stray peacefully my grot around, 

Far trom the hunter’s horn; 


The wild goats crop the fragrant 
flow’rs, 

And woodbines that bedeck the 
bow’rs, 


Fluth’d with the radiant morn. 


When evening’s breeze in gentle fighs, 
Amid the whilpering woodland dies, 
In foothing thought I roam; 
Where from the hill’s majeflic brow 
I view the diflant town below, 
Ab! once my native home. 


The din of bufile fills the air, 

How {moaky is the atmo/phere ! 
Alas! how fad the view! 

Farewell! along farewell ye fcenes! 

Vlifeek my grot’s embowering greens, 
Array’d in evening dew. 

Come fing, {weet woodlarks! fing a 

ftrain, 

And hail with Philomel the reign 
OF Cynthia's languid beam ! 

Celeflial notes! can I be mute? 

Awzke, awake, my flumbering lute ! 
And join the heavenly theme. 

Soft murmuring thro’ the fluid fkies 

dark! how the meilow notes arife, 

Which echo tells around; 





a RK fF. 


Could princes feel acharm like this, 

They’d envy e’en a hermit’s blifs, 
With fuch enchantments crown’d. 

Kind fleep will foothe in {weet repofe 

The few and fwiftly fleeting woes, 
That haunt my humble grot; 

But foon the happy hour will come 

When wafied to my long, long-home, 
E’en thofe fhall be forgot. 


HILARIUS. 


EASTER-DAY. 


Dev nfhire. 


F ROM the facred rock defcending, 
Holy Spirit! guide my pen; 
Sing falvation faft approaching 

To the fallen fons of Men. 


Cave of death, give up thy booty, 
King of terrors, leave thy prey ; 

Lo! the Righteous Sun is rifling, 
Bringing in immortal day. 

Vain thy fhackles, prince of darknefs, 
All thy artifice 1s vain; 

O’er thy pow’r Jefus triumphing 
Now begins his beav’nly reign. 

Reign celeftial! full of glory, 
Fal! of mercy, full of love; 

Love definelefs—mercy boundlefs— 
Glory—as of God above. 


Shrink no more from Heav’n’s ftern 
jultice, 
Death eternal dread no more. 
Chriftian! die ferene and peaceful, 
Thee a Saviour watches o’er. 
Hallelujah! King of Glory! 
Hallelujah! Prince of Peace! 
Hallelujah! Great Redeemer! 
Let ruy praifes never ceafe. 


B. J. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 
MAY MORNING. 
Addrefed to Eliza. 


EEPING from the oricat fkies, 
With invigorating ray 
Rofy Sol begins to mi 4 
Spreading univerfal day, 
Sce 
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See the lark onfurls his wings, 
.Earlieft fongfter of the morn; 

Hark! how charmingly he fings, 
As he rifes from the corn. 


All is harmony end Jove, 
Not a warbler now is mute; 
Mofic founds along the grove, 
Sweeter than the breathing flute. 


Come Eliza, blooming fair ! 

Let us now together {tray ; 
And inhale the balmy air, 

Where the gentle zephyrs play. 


Let us trip the meadows o’er 
Where the purling waters glide ; 

And, with wondering eyes, explore 
Lovely fpring in afl its pride. 


Nature paints the vernal icene— 
What a pleafing fight to view! 

Trees array’d in gayeft green, 
Flowers of variegated hue ! 


All to raife our joys confpire; 
All in beauteous colour dreft ; 

Fairer than we can defire, 
Sweeter than can be expreft! 


Malborough, 1802. T. JARVIS, 


IDYLLIUM te MIRTH. 


ASTE thee nymph, content- 
ment’s child, 

Offspring of a parent mild, 
Blightfome mirth, O come, advance, 
Hither lead thy feflive dance. 
Let the graces of thy train, 
Hither keep their chearful reign: 
Letthem bring their flowing trealures, 
Lafting joys, and foothing pleafures. 
Spirits jocund as the May, 
Ever f{portive, ever gay 3 
Bring each fweet allumng wile, 
Every unfu{picious fmile, 
Soch as banrfh furly care, 
Such as bid the sallens eer 
In the brea wnalter’d flow, 
Such as fmooth the angry brow ; 
Such as glow with chafle defite, 
Pureft virtue, fancy’s fire. 
Thefe O give, and fomething more, 
From thy ever golden fore ; 
Give thy fweetnefs to the heart, 
All its candour to impart; 
Let it feel each ardent flame, 
Lighted by fweet friendthip’s name. 
Let it talte, without alloy, 
Every focial virtuous joy; 
Then every pleafure here on earth 
Will to thy op’ning charms give 

birth. 
Hafte then, nymph, unto my cell, 
For with thee I mean to dwell; 
Thou o’er me fhaltever {way, 
Tice, O! thee, I will obey. 





ENTERTAINER. 


For why fhould I now gloomy be? 


Life was furely made for me. 


Since al} trouble is defin’d, 
But a frolic of the mind, 
We fhall find, where’er we go, 
Comfort in each path doth flow. 
If we look around we fee 
Crowds more wretched far than we, 
Who, from poverty or pain, 
Raile the forrow-ftricken flrain. 
Never let us then repine, 
Whillt we fhare thy look benign; 
For if to thee we give each care, 
O mirth, we never can defpair. 


Come then, goddefs ever bright, 
Fill each bofom with delight; 
Let us, fet us, e’cr be free, 
Courting thee and jollity. 

Ever now dire& our will, 

With thy fweet enchanting fkill; 
For if thow fuch joys can give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 








STANZAS on the PEACE, 


A* length the dreadful ftorm ispaft, 
That long bas fill’d the world 
with tears ; 
A calm facceeds the bitter blaft, 
And peace with angel {mile appears. 


O! while from Gallia’s fouthera 
bounds 
To Scotia’s northern mountains high, 
The gen’ral fong of joy refounds, 
May war’s deteRted damon fly ! 
No more may hoflile {pears contend, 
Or falchions wave with horrid thine; 
Ahtt let them ferve a gobler end, 
To plough the foil, or prune the 
vine. 


And while the Thames fo proudly 
flows, : 
And while the Seine ferenely glides, 
May faered peace, and {weet repofe, 
For ever blefs their peopled fides. 





Epitaph in Southampton Church. 


vault fo dark, 


E ERE lies entomb’d witpin this 
A taylor, foldicr, clothdrawer, anda 


4, 


cierk; 

Death fwatch’d him hence, and alfo 
from him took 

Hisneedle, thimble, {word, and prayet 
book! 

He could not work, nor fight, nor 
read—what then? 

Was forced to leave the world, and 
faintly cried —-.\men, 
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